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Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 
From4he m%niature by Gerald S. Hayward. 


MODERN MINIATURE PAINTING. 


5'V^.7 


How cin old and beautiful art has been revived to become a fad of present day society 
— 'Hie unique charm of good miniatures.^ and the interesting methods 
of their makers. 






By James Clarence Harvey. 


y EUXIS, who painted grapes so 
^ naturally that the birds pecked at 
them, and Parrhasius, whose pencil 
delineated a curtain so successfully that 
a rival artist attempted to pull it aside 
in order to view the picture underneath, 
undoubtedly owe much of the luster 
that surrounds their names to the fact 
that their works are not available for 
comparison with those of modern 
artists. 

The painting of grapes and curtains, 
however, and the portraiture of the human 
face, are branches of art as widely sepa¬ 
rated as two branches of the same art 
can be. In the one case, a soulless, in¬ 
animate object, ever the same, is before 
the artist for absolute imitation; in the 
other there exist the myriad changes of 
expression that betoken the mental 
workings of a human brain, and the 
countless emotions of a human soul. A 
memory, a strain of music, an aroma. 


the buzzing of an insect, may so trans¬ 
form the sitter’s expression that the 
artist, glancing up for verification of a 
pencil stroke, may find practically a new 
subject before him. In these countless 
shiftings lies the painter’s opportunity. 

Today he nia}^ catch a glance of the 
e3'e, when at its best, although the 
mouth be for the time expressionless ; 
tomorrow the mouth ma}" assume the 
wushed for smile, though the eyes lack 
lUvSter and fire. The abilit\" to seize the 
inspiration of the moment is the pass¬ 
port to the inner shrine, where art and 
letters give dole for deeds well done. 

As, ill the world of sculpture, the 
carver of the ivory^ Christ may clasp 
hands and walk with him who models 
colossal Jove, and as the maker of the 
sonnet may know the realm of song as 
well as he whose cantos roll through 
ponderous tomes, so in the art world the 
miniaturist may cry- : “ Hail, fellow, 
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well met/^ to the painter of mighty 
frescos, or to him whose works would 
cover with canvas the miniatures of all 
the world. 

In the laws of compensation it is 
written that what the miniature lacks in 
size shall be made good by the place it 
holds in the hearts of humanity. The 
portrait in oil hangs upon the wall; we 


nient as well as a work of art. It must 
possess the subtle something that is 
found in the gleam of a bright eye, the 
flash of a smile, the odor of a flower, or 
the breath of a song. As the humming 
bird flits through the air on a summer’s 
day, we see it, in its passage, at its 
best. The sheen of its dainty wings, 
the glint of its feathered throat, the 



Mrs. Lori I lard Spencer. 

From the miniature by Amalia Kiisaner, 


stand afar and gaze upon it as a thing 
apart; we admire and pass on; but the 
miniature comes closer to the heart. 
Almost cheek to cheek we study the 
glint of the hair, the coloring of the 
brow, the infinitesimal curve of the lip, 
until it seems to smile back to us in 
token of the nearness of the moment. 

‘‘Tell me,” I said one day to a well 
known miniaturist, ‘ ‘ tell me some of 
the first principles upon which you have 
built your success; for success it is when 
a few pennies ’ worth of ivory can be so 
manipulated that it exchanges for the 
sustenance of years. ” 

“ I never forget,” she said, “ that a 
miniature is a thing to charm, an orna- 


little body aquiver with delight, all hint 
at its enjoyment of life in the radiance 
of the sunbeams. Just so in a minia¬ 
ture, I strive to reproduce that fleeting 
quality in a face which impresses us 
and then escapes us, to return again and 
make way for another as fleeting and 
fascinating as its predecessor. ’ ’ 

“ But how does that apply to subjects 
that are not comely, not beautiful? 
MUvSt you flatter ? ’ ’ 

“ No. The simple fact that a minia¬ 
ture is desired betokens the possession 
of an inherent trait that is to be ad¬ 
mired. It is the artist’s duty to culti¬ 
vate that sense of admiration, and draw 
out, as best he may, further traits to 
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feed the flame of his enthusiasm. In 
spite of the ridicule that has been 
hurled at the painter’s mental attitude 
toward his subject, I hold that only by 
the creation of an atmos¬ 
phere can true idealiza¬ 
tion reach its best; and 
there is wide ground be¬ 
tween flattery and ideal- 
i z a t i o n . Flattery re¬ 
moves the mole from the 


chic, another demure. One is brilliant, 
another reposeful. If we throw a scar¬ 
let velvet robe about the little Quakeress, 
we have two discordant keynotes at once, 
and the miniature sug¬ 
gests insincerity. It is 
a masquerade. 

‘ ‘ The delicate and elu¬ 
sive charm of each per¬ 
sonality must be laid in 
wait for. When it is dis¬ 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger. 
From, the miniature by Amalia Kiiemer. 


cheek or the squint from an eye. Ideal¬ 
ization selects the side of the face where 
such a defect does not exist, or empha¬ 
sizes the brightness of an eye to reduce 
the obtrusivenevss of a blemish to a mini¬ 
mum. The intention to idealize, but not 
to flatter, must exist in the painter’s 
mind from the start. 

“In the matter of coloring, there 
must be a certain keynote which vi¬ 
brates with the personality of the sub¬ 
ject. Take a dozen society beauties, 
graceful, fascinating, and bewitching, 
all charming, yet how varied in type, 
and diverse in individuality. One is 


covered, a thousand fairy-like touches 
seize it as it flies, while sentiment, intel¬ 
lect, judgment, passion, perhaps inspi¬ 
ration, rejoice in the glory of conquest. 

‘ ‘ In the poetic prettiness and sensn- 
ousness of the miniature lies the temp¬ 
tation to attribute untruthfulness in its 
rendition. In most larger portraitures, 
smoothness of finish is not an essential; 
it therefore follows that a more realistic 
and material sense may be exercised; 
but in the most delicate of the arts, 
where even the magnifying glass per¬ 
forms its function, fidelity does not 
mean flatter}’. ’’ 
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You have looked through the ground 
glass slide of the photographer’s camera, 
doubtless, and been surprised at a feast 
of coloring which the naked eye would 
have ignored. The red rag, soiled and 
tom, lying across the chair, becomes a 
bit of drapery, warm and sensuous. As 
you study it, the tattered edges, the 


dainty and sweet and delicate, to be 
handled gently and kept within reach 
of the hand. 

It was because of this possibility of 
keeping the family portraits at hand, 
that the art of miniature painting reach¬ 
ed its height over a hundred years ago. 
France was a seething caldron, and 



Mrs. J. O. Armour. 

From the miniature by Amalia Kiitaner. 


spots, are there, but there is a general 
softening, in fact, an idealization of the 
whole effect. It is what the miniaturist 
would call a subduing of obtrusiveness. 

The assertive features of men, the 
masterfulness of their more visible in¬ 
dividuality, makes them less difficult 
subjects. As a mle children and women 
are about equally difficult; but of course 
the child gives greater opportunity for 
poetic feeling, exquisite arrangements 
of color, and loftiness of thought. The 
innocence of babyhood is to humanity 
what miniatures are to art, something 


royalty of one day became the exile of 
the next. In a hurried flight, the minia¬ 
ture was thrust into the breast, while 
the more pretentious painting was left 
for the torch of the vandal. 

In the French Salon of 1891 there 
were but few if any miniatures dis- 
pla3^ed. In 1892 there were nearly two 
hundred, while in 1893 the number had 
risen to more than three hundred, prov¬ 
ing that a once neglected art is again 
claiming its due. 

It is quite possible that the setback to 
miniature painting, as well as to por- 
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Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
From the miniature by Gerald S. Hayward. 


traiture on a larger scale, was due in 
part to the invention of the anibrotype. 
The artistic world imagined that in the 
development of that invention but little 
time would elapse before not 
only light and shade, but also 
colors, would be reproduced by 
the aid of the camera. Many 
of those who had taken up the 
art of portrait painting as a 
vocation abandoned it for other 
pursuits. 

In the collections of minia¬ 
tures which date back to the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, it is most in¬ 
teresting to note the marked, 
though gradual, improvement 
in drawing, while the coloring 
shows, if anything, a slight fall¬ 
ing off. Whether this is due to 
greater care in the preparation 
of pigments, or to the desire of 
the artist to make a portrait 
rather than a picture, is a ques¬ 
tion . The superb colorist is often 
deficient in drawing, while he 
whose lines are faultless may 
lack that subtle sense which 
pilfers from the rainbow itself 
its choicest intermediate har¬ 


monies. To compare and study the 
works of those whose names have been 
carved in stone or set on high in let¬ 
ters of brass, to place them side by 
side for private criticism as well as 
admiration, is to help to lift the art of 
the future above the art of the past. 

Holbein, Hilliard, and Chalon, 
against whom to breathe a word is 
heresy, maintained that for the minia¬ 
ture there was a sublimit}" and su¬ 
periority in “the action of repose.” 
It was their belief, and so became a 
law; but in the nineteenth century’ of 
fashion and verve, where afiluence 
holds the reins, it is not enough to 
offer savoir faire as of old ; savoir 
vivre must go hand in hand with it. 

In such an atmosphere repose may 
enter, but must not usurp. The artist 
of today, then, has a golden precept to 
follow : “ Be in touch with the time.” 

There was a time when the great 
artist was called ‘ ‘ the inventor of 
beauty.” That wull not do today. In 
the here and now of intellectualit}" he 
may be the ‘ ‘ discoverer’ ’ of beaut}", but 
not the “ inventor. ” 


Mrs. Painter, 

Frnm the miniature by Gerald S. Hayward, 
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The successful miniaturist must have 
esthetic intensity and refinement; ten¬ 
der, delicate faculties of perception, and, 
to a marked degree, concentration and 
untiring patience. To this should be 
added a rich physical and emotional 
temperament, and that God-given power 
of winnowing the wheat from the chaff, 
picking out that which is most beauti- 


beholding it. Much of this artist’s 
work has been done in Europe, where 
he has painted miniatures of the Princess 
of Wales, the Empress of Russia, and a 
long list of royal and titled subjects. 
Many of his dainty portraits have been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, where 
they have won warm commendations. 

As in all branches of art, the charla- 



Mrs. Richard Townsend. 

From the miniature by Amalia Kiissner. 


fill, and permitting the soul to admire 
unselfishly. 

The infinite pains and patience of the 
old monks above their missals, where a 
score of miniatures represented as many 
years of ceaseless toil, have no place in 
the rush and bustle of a busy age. 
Crisp and vigorous miniatures executed 
during the spare hours of a fortnight 
now stand beside those masterpieces in 
justifiable rivalry. 

A reproduction of Gerald Hayward’s 
miniature of Mrs. Chatfield Taylor fails 
to preser\'e the transparent luster of the 
skin, and the soulfulness of the expres¬ 
sion, but in its drawing hints at the 
subtle skill which can produce works of 
such merit that the eye never tires of 


tan plays his part in the making of min¬ 
iatures. To save time, an alleged 
miniaturist will have a faint outline 
photographed upon ivory, apply his 
color, and call the result a miniature. 
This is not art, nor does the picture 
thus painted retain the subtle charm of 
imperishability. Before long the chem¬ 
icals employed to sensitize the surface 
of the ivory begin to assert themselves, 
to the detriment of the color pigments, 
until at last there remains a photograph, 
flat, stale, and insipid. 

It may be said that the majority of 
the older miniatures possess a quality 
which seems to suggest that the blood 
is flowing beneath the pictured skin 
more vigorously than in the work of 
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later artists. Perhaps age does 
this for them. If so, when age 
has mellowed such work as 
that in the miniature of Mrs. 

Theodore Havemeyer, France 
will share her honors with Am¬ 
erica. This little gem breathes 
an atmosphere as regal as that 
of any pictured queen among 
the antiques. Its ideality never 
degenerates into exaggeration 
of beauty. The soft mass of 
velvet draped across the bust 
is of a rare coral, changeful in 
its luster, and held in place by 
a band of rubies, emeralds, 
s a^p p h i r e s , diamonds, and 
pearls, which in the original 
defy the attempts of the eye 
to detect the lack of shimmer 
and sheen of true gems. The 
hair is deep brown, and offsets 
a large, yellow, hybrid rose in 
which the tint of the sunbeams 
lingers. A dreaminess of out¬ 
line is given by the white tulle 
which so delicately softens the glow of 


Mrs. Edward Reeve Merritt, 

From Ike miniature by Amalia Kussnrr, 


Mrs. Frank Tilford. 

From the miniature by Amalia Kiisaner. 

the flesh tones against the wine brown 
background. 

In striking contrast to the 
dignity and repose of this 
miniature is the dash and 
vigor of the counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment of ^Irs. J. O. Ar¬ 
mour. It has the chic of 
Paris. The spirit of society 
is manifest in it. A pink 
satin gown embroidered with 
gold is thrown into bold 
relief by a suggestion of 
distant trees and sky, ex¬ 
pressed more in the coloring 
than in the drawing. 

Sweetly graceful and un¬ 
affected is the repose of fig¬ 
ure in the miniature of Mrs. 
Edward Reeve Merritt. By 
comparing these three mod¬ 
ern miniatures, by an artist 
who has not 3'et reached ma¬ 
turity, it is easy to detect 
the infinite possibilities in 
depicting character, even 
with brushes which half a 
dozen hairs make almost too 
clumsy. The color scheme 
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Mrs, Theodore Havemeyer. 
Front Ihf miniature b'j Amalia Kiissner. 


of this last miniature is restful, yet does 
not resort to contrasts that are too mild 
and unsatisfying. The blue 
e^^es and blond hair give 
strength to the somewhat dra¬ 
matic pose ; the expression of 
face is that of meditation. The 
draperies are of mauve satin 
and delicate, sober, yellow vel¬ 
vet, with chiffon over the left 
shoulder. The pink rose, with 
its green leaves, adds the 
touch of vivid color needed to 
afford the eye opportunity for 
comparison. 

It is not always possible to 
determine from a miniature the 
general physique of the sub¬ 
ject, but in the reproduction 
of ]\Irs. Frank Tilford’s the 
fact that the sitter is petite and 
dainty is made unmistakable. 

The figure stands out from a 
greenish pink background. As 
in the miniature of Mrs. Mer¬ 
ritt, roses are used to give life 
and vigor where the painter 
of larger pictures would intro¬ 
duce landscape or furnished 
interiors. 


In Mrs. Torillard Spencer the art¬ 
ist finds the perfect type of blonde. 
The flesh tones of this miniature 
defy criticism. Age cannot mellow, 
nor experience improve upon the 
warmth and life and velvet smooth¬ 
ness of the skin. It is dainty be¬ 
yond words, and even in the un¬ 
colored reproduction it tells of the 
possibilities for beauty which live 
in its harmonious coloring. 

The miniature of Miss Hanible- 
ton, by the French artist Serafon, 
is remarkable because it fascinates 
more by what it suggests than by 
what it actually reveals. The hair 
is almost sketchy, and the details 
of dress simple in the extreme; yet 
the soulfulness of thought behind 
the eyes, rather than in them, be¬ 
speaks the true artist, not the mere 
portrait painter. 

In the portrait of Mrs. Richard 
Townsend the painter has found 
no need for roses or brilliant color¬ 
ing, the keynote of the miniature being 
its infinite repose. 


Mrs. Charles Harriot Strong. 
From the miniature by Amalia Kutsner. 
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The same poetic temperament 
has given to the regal beauty of 
Mrs. Strong, of Brie, a bit of er¬ 
mine wonderfully portrayed, not 
as a background or a foil, but as 
a harmonious and appropriate 
setting. 

Even in the reproduction of 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger’s 
vivid miniature it is not difficult 
to infer a certain masterfulness 
which long ago won recognition; 
a masterfulness in which dash 
and spirit go hand in hand with 
lofty and fearless thoughts. 

It is the suggestion of character- i 
istics, not the reproduction of 
features, that makes the miniature 
well nigh immortal. 

The color scheme in Mrs. 
Painter’s miniature has but little 
to do with the artist’s thought. 

Had it been done in black and 
white the effect would have been 
almost the same, but in ^Irs. 
Cleveland’s the reverse is true. The 
sittings were given during her first days 
in the White House, and the poetic 
delicacy of the work is suggestive of 
orange blossoms and day dreams. 

The immediate future holds in store a 
hearty welcome for the revival of a ne¬ 
glected art. Miniaturists are destined to 
multiply, and to take a very high artistic 
rank ; and those shall bear the palm 
who, laying aside mere thoughts of gain, 
use the human face and form divine as 
mediums for thought expression, rather 
than for the simple catching of the 
shadow ere the substance fades. 

It is not enough to pilfer the drawing 



Miss Maud Gladys Hambleton. 
From the miniature by Sera/on. 


from a photograph and by the addition of 
color create an absolute miniature. The 
true art is in the strength of original 
conception, the catching of a gleam in 
the instant of its flight. When this is 
done, the first impression is that the 
artist has flattered; but time proves that 
in his most successful works the painter 
has given all the best points of the sub¬ 
ject, in such harmon}^ that its fascination 
grows steadily, until at last 3"ou com¬ 
pare the subject with the miniature to 
detect the deficiencies of nature, rather 
than compare the miniature with the 
subject to discover the shortcomings of 
the artist. 




Of course she’s but a woman, 
And always wants her way; 
She’s nothing more than human, 
And yet, no single day 
Could I exist without her; 


The truth must be confessed- 
I cannot scorn or doubt her, 

“ She isn’t like the rest!” 


I WONDER how she caught me, 
Or where the glamour lies. 
Or how she gently taught me 
To see things with her eyes; 
Or how she came to capture 
One who likes fellows best; 

But ah! I think with rapture, m 
S he isn’t like the rest!” V 





WHAT MAKES A PEAY POPUEAR ? 

Must the motif of a play hover about 
the breaking of the seventh commandment 
to make it a popular success? The facts 
would seem to point that way. ‘ ‘ Sowing the 
Wind ” and “ The Bauble Shop ” are both 
dramas of this sort, and both draw crowded 


houses. They are strong plays; there is no 
denying that; but then so is “Arms and the 
Man “ a strong play, likewise Jerome’s 
“ A Way to Win a Woman.” And yet the 
first named had a scant fortnight’s run, 
while the second filled not a month of 
Sothern’s three months’ stay at the Tyceum. 



Isabel Irving. 

From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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THE STAGE, 



a late addition to the company, whom Mr. 
Frohman has loaned to his brother Charles 
to play Miss Cayvan’s role in “The Ama¬ 
zons” with Johnstone Bennett. 


I.OTTA I.YNNE’S VERSATILITY. 

The proverbial wolf of poverty is never 
likely to bark at Miss Tynne’s door. She 
is just twenty years old, 
and is leading lady for 
Chauncey Olcott in “The 
Irish Artist.” But should 
she fail on the stage—a con¬ 
tingency that seems remote 
—she could fall back upon 
her music, as she took the 
first prize for her piano play¬ 
ing from her instructor in 
Paris. And in the event of 
this staff, too, proving to be 
a broken reed, she still has 
the ability to teach French 
and German in reserve, 
speaking both as well as she 
does English. 

Miss Lynne was born in 
New York City, comes of 
good family, and was for 
two seasons a member of 
Mr. Daly’s company. Last 
spring she received warm 
commendation from the 
critics of the metropolitan 
press for her work in some 
French plays. One of these 
was a gift to her from Sarah 
Bernhardt, for whom 
Coppee wrote it. 


PERCY HASWEivL. 

To pla}^ Ada Rehan’s parts 
acceptably in a company 
under ]\Ir. Daly’s manage¬ 
ment calls for no moderate 
amount of ability, and for 
courage as well. That this 
is done by Percy Haswell 
lends additional interest to 
the career of the girl from 
the Lone Star State, who is 
now in her sixth season on the stage, having 
begun to act when she was still at school. 
Her first important part was in “ Sweet Lav¬ 
ender,” under Charles Frohman. Later she 
had a memorable experience with a “ Shen¬ 
andoah ” company, being snowed up at Fort 
Reno for a week. Hoyt’s “A Midnight 
Bell ” had her services for the following sea¬ 
son; then, after a few weeks with Roland 
Reed, she entered the Daly company. 


Lotta Lynne. 

From a photograph hy Chickering, Boston. 

that where dramas of equal strength and 
undoubted cleanliness are put forward, the 
questionable ones draw the largest audiences 
from the same class of theater goers. 

Speaking of the Lyceum, this is Georgia 
Cayvan’s last season there as leading woman 
of the stock company. She goes out next 
fall as a star under Dan Frohman’s direction. 
Who will replace her has not yet been an¬ 
nounced. It may possibly be Isabel Irving, 


Can it be that the men and women of re¬ 
finement who patronize our stock companies 
enjoy the excitement of seeing to just what 
length the playwright of today will go in 
referring to a subject w^hich for conver¬ 
sational purposes is under the ban ? 
Prurient neither of the offending plays may 
be, but it is a discouraging sign of the times 










